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married. Mr. D'Israeli, who always preferred peace to
victory, yielded, and the two young men set off at the end
of June 1830. D'Israeli was deeply moved. He loved
Bradenham, the old gentleman with his velvet skull-cap, the
slightly vain chattering of his mother, the long confidential
talks with Sarah, the respectful admiration of his two
younger brothers, Ralph and Jem. Why should he leave
such an agreeable refuge? How would the wide world
receive him, those Englishmen of Gibraltar and Malta, more
English than the English of London? He knew his own
sensibility and his quick pride. He squared his shoulders.
"Adventures to the adventurous."

Arrived at Gibraltar, the first stage, he astonished the
young officers there by the variety of his waistcoat buttons
and the calculated extravagance of his conversation. He was
the first traveller to boast of having a morning cane and an
evening cane. At the stroke of noon, punctually, he
changed them. All this of course by system, and laughing at
himself the while. Spain pleased him, with its white houses
and green jalousies, Figaro in every street, Rosina at every
balcony. Visiting the Alhambra, he sat on the throne of the
Abencerrages with such an air that the old woman custodian
asked if he were a descendant of the Moors. "This is my
palace," he told her. She believed him.

At Malta, the next stage, a rival loomed up. This was an
Englishman, James Clay, who beat the garrison at rackets,
Prince Pignatelli at billiards, and the Russian legation at
ecarte. Obviously a remarkable man, but one could fight
with other weapons. "To govern men, you must either i>
excel them in their accomplishments, or despise them.
Clay does one, I do the other, and we are both equally
popular. Affectation tells here even better than wit. Yester-
day at the racket court, sitting in the gallery among strangers,
the ball entered, and lightly struck me and fell at my feet.